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THE CRANBERRY PASTURE. 





‘** Waar is the matter with your eye, Frank ?” said his 
father to a stout, frolicsome looking boy of about twelve 
years of age. 

§ ‘Only a little bruise, father ; nothing of consequence. 
q But we have had prime fun this afternoon, and given it 
pretty well to the Mexicans.” 
‘* What do you mean ?” said his father; ‘1 hope you 
have not been fighting.” 
*‘ T will tell you, father, all about it; but I suppose you 
j will hear of it, at any rate, for Mr. Lucas the abolitionist, 
says he means to come and tell you the whole story, and 
you had better know the truth beforehand.” 
“ Well, Frank,’ said his father, ‘* I hope you will tell 
me the whole truth, for this 1 know, I shall hear it from 
Mr. Lucas.” 
‘“‘ You see, father, we boys some of us went yesterday 
| afternoon to the cranberry pasture, which you know you 
\ VOL. VI. 17 
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had a dispute about with Mr. Brown, and which you took 
possession of this spring, by putting a fence round it. 
You know that little nook in it, which you said you 
ought to have too, and that it really belonged to the 
pasture, but which Mr. Brown, who once owned the 
whole, says is still his, and that he will not give it up, and 
that Mr. Flint cheated him out of the rest; well, you see 
when we were up there, and saw how awkward it looked, 
we thought we would just put up some stakes round this 
little nook, just as you had round the rest of the pasture, 
and notch your initials on them to see what old Brown 
would say, and call it ours. And when autumn comes, 
we can gather all the cranberries ; for Mr. Flint, of whom 
you had the pasture, says, it ought in fact to be yours, 
and that he always called it his and gathered the cran- 
berries if he could, but that Mr. Brown was obstinate 
about it, and would not give it up. While we were put- 
ting up the stakes yesterday, we heard Mr. Brown’s 
boys, the little darkies, or Brownies as we call them, 
calling out to us to go off of their ground as they called 
it, but we only laughed at them, and said it was our land 
and not theirs, and dared them to come on to it, or to 
touch us, or move the stakes which we were putting up. 
They looked at us, but kept their distance, and said 
nothing, but they went off and called the boys from the 
next house, their cousins you know, and then we saw all 
their woolly heads put together planning what they 
should do to us. Wecame home soon after we had 
taken possession, determining that we would go to-day 
in force, and give them a flogging if they dared to touch 
the posts we had put down. So we all five went to-day, 
after school, and there we found all eight of the Brownies 
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on the ground, All the stakes were pulled up, and there 
they were with sticks ready to fight us if we came on to 
their ground as they called it. Well, you see, father, 
there was nothing for us to do but to defend ourselves. 
We could not help fighting, so we chose John captain, 
and called ourselves the Americans, and the Brownies 
the Mexicans, and we went at it like good fellows. We 
got sticks as well as they ; but though there were only 
five of us, and eight of them, we had the advantage of 
them, for we took care to keep ourselves cool, and we 
dodged their blows, and took care to hit them in their 
heads, and on their arms, so as to disable them, but they 
got mad, and you know they are all rather small, and 
don’t know how to fight, and then people of their color 
are used to being beaten, and at last they began to run, 
and then we chased them to the ditch that runs all round 
their father’s little farm, and they were so frightened that 
only two or three of the strongest of them stopped to 
jump over; all the rest tumbled headlong in, and there 
we left them floundering in the mud. You never saw 
anything look so funny as they did. ‘Then we put up 
our stakes again, and came home in triumph. John 
was as brave as Julius Caesar; he fought with two or 
three of them ata time ; ‘Tom lost one of his front teeth 
in the fight, by a stone, and feels rather foolish ; but we 
have had a glorious time, and have shown that we are 
brave fellows and are worthy of the name of true 
Americans.” 

Mr. ———— heard his son all through without inter- 
rupting him. At last when he had finished, he asked 
him if he thought he had done right to these poor colored 


boys. Frank did not reply for some time. At last he 
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said, “‘ Father, I should not think you would say we had 
done wrong. You know you said you thought that the 
Americans were right in going into the Mexican territory 
and taking possession of it, and that you were glad that 
they had taken Matamoras, and that you thought that the 
man who illuminated his office on the night when we 
heard of the victory, showed his patriotism. We were 
only playing a Mexican war; those colored boys are 
cowards just like the Mexicans, and we ought to be 
brave like the Americans. You have ofien said that we 
ought to have that nook in our cranberry pasture, and that 
we should never have any peace with Mr. Brown till he 
gave it up. You know that whenever we went to pick 
cranberries we always got into a quarrel with the boys; 
for it was very vexatious to hear them say that you have 
no right to any of the pasture, for that it was stolen from 
them ; in short, father, I think you ought to praise us for 
what we have done. We have settled the difficulty for- 
ever, | guess, for I don’t believe they will venture to 
meddle with us any more; and now you can have the 
whole field if you will, for your own, and upon your own 
terms.”’ 

Frank’s father was silent; the most unprincipled men 
will sometimes shudder when they see the hateful form 
of their own sins in their children. He saw that by 
taking possession of questionable property he had taught 
his children to disregard the rights of others ; that by ap- 
proving of the Mexican war, he had given his boys a 
lesson in injustice, meanness and cruelty, and he felt 
that any censure from him would have no effect upon his 
son. He knew not what to say, and was silent. Pres- 
ently Captain John came in with various bruises on his 
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face, and Tom with his handkerchief to his mouth to hide 
his loss of a tooth. They saw their father look displeased, 
and were aware that the afternoon’s story had been re- 
lated to him. 

The mother of the boys, who had been silent during 
the whole conversation between Frank and his father, 
now said, 

** Boys, as your father is silent, 1 must say to you 
and him what is in my mind, and what it is very painful 
to me to say. I think your father was very wrong in 
praising such a wicked thing as the war with Mexico. I 
think it is vile and infamous beyond all words to tell, and 
{ was grieved to my soul from the first that your father’s 
political views stood so in the way of his seeing what was 
just and noble. You have fairly acted out the principle 
of this war which is robbery, falsehood and cruelty. 
You have, like the American government, been guilty of 
tyranny and avarice and meanness. You have used 
your superior powers to oppress the weak, and rob 
those already poor and friendless. I cannot but hope 
that your father, when he sees these principles acted out 
by his children, will also see how hateful they are, and 
be cured of his admiration of the Mexican and of all other 
wars, and will never again rejoice at the success of 
wickedness and the death of his fellow men. He has 
known that J disagreed with him, that.I1 thought him 
wrong, but I should not have said this to you if I did not 
think it a solemn duty which I owe you, to say what I 
think about the crimes of our government and of your 
wickedness in committing the same offence against our 
innocent and excellent neighbors the Browns. I shall 
never cease to entreat your father to give up the cran- 
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berry pasture to Mr. Brown, who claims it as his own 
rightful property. I am ashamed of my sons, that they 
can commit robbery and cruelty, and then boast of the 
act and talk of glory and bravery; I mourn that their 
father my husband should ever have given his children 
occasion to think for a moment that such acts could meet 
with his approbation.” 

As she concluded, Mr. Lucas the abolitionist entered. 
The poor Browns had sent for him, their only friend, and 
had told him their grievances, and asked his aid in this 
moment of their need. It appeared tbat the youngest of 
the boys who fell into the ditch had dislocated his hip and 
injured himself severely, and was now a great sufferer. 
They were very poor, and this was a heavy calamity to 
them. Mr. Lucas, after he had related the fact, added, “ I 
could not believe that your sons intended so seriously to 
injure any one of these poor boys, and I thought that if 
they knew all the pain and injury they had done, they 
would never again have the heart to commit such cruel- 
ty ; but their violation of the law of right would have 
been just as great, had no serious injury followed. I 
could not believe, sir, that you would approve of this 
cruel conduct of your sons, and I thought you would wish 
to make what reparation is possible to the poor Browns.” 
_ The father of these boys who had shown themselves 
such apt scholars in the art of wrong-doing, had been 
looking steadfastly on the floor while Mr. Lucas spoke: 
he now broke silence: “ J,” said he, “ I only have been 
to blame ; my boys have perhaps been too ready to learn 


evil, but I have been their teacher, 1 from whom they 


should have learned only good ; but I will do the best to 
remedy my fault. Had their mother always spoken to 
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them and to me as she has to-day, her higher and purer 
moral sense would perhaps have taken hold of their 
minds and my own before now. Her unwillingness to 
condemn their father has kept her silent ; she has loved 
me and my favor more than her children or her own 
sense of right, or she would have rebuked my conduct 
before now, but the words she has uttered shall not be in 
vain; henceforward I will bid my boys learn justice and 
humanity from their mother, and that they may be in- 
duced to be good scholars, I will myself be a learner with 
them. I confess to-day I feel ashamed of my politics, 
ashamed of my injustice.” 

That very hour he went with Mr. Lucas to see the 
poor little boy who was so much injured by his fall; 
he promised to pay all the expenses of the physician 
and nurse; he begged the forgiveness of the little fel- 
low and his parents for himself and his sons; he gave 
up all the right to the cranberry pasture which he had 
obtained by purchase, to Mr. Brown, as a compensation 
for the injury he and his sons had done him. 

Is it not devoutly to be wished and prayed for, that 
eur country, steeped as it is in iniquity, might follow his 
example and repent of her sins ? E. L. F. 





CHARADES. 


My second is doomed to suffer my first. 
But of all that he suffers my whole is the worst. 


Again, (in leve?) 
Alas for my second! my first he must know ; 
But finds in my whole a balm for all woe. 


Once more, (by a lady ?) 
With a taste of my first my second is curst; 
But of all my whole suffers, my second’s the worst. 
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THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. 


THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Down in a vale among poor swains, 
With each young year’s returning green, 
When sang the larks their earliest strains, 
A fair and wondrous maid was seen. 


That vale was not her native place, 

And whence she came could no one tell, 
For soon was lost her every trace, 

When once the maiden took farewell. 


A blessing came when she drew nigh, 
And widely opened every heart, 

Yet from her pure and lofty eye 
Presumptuous footsteps stood apart. * 





She brought with her both fruits and flowers, 


Matured in other, happier fields, a 
Where Nature in her southern bowers . 
A glow of kindlier sunlight yields. : 


To each she gave his heart’s desire, 
Gave fruits to these, and flowers to those, 
The bounding youth, the bending sire, 
Each with his present homeward goes. 


A welcome waited every guest, 

But when drew near a loving pair, 
Then gave she of her gifts the best, 
Of all her flowers the fairest there. 











RUTH BROWN. 


RUTH BROWN. 


(CONCLUDED FROM LasT No.) 


Wuen Ruth was fifleen years old, the father, whose 
society had been to her a perpetual well-spring of delight, 
was removed to the Spirit-Land ; and in the first bitterness 
of her grief, she felt as if there was no friend left to her 
in this wide world. Her mother had so little true sym- 
pathy with her, and mourned with so selfish a grief at 
the departure of the good man, that Ruth could find little 
pleasure in talking with her of him. Mrs. Brown was 
loud in her expressions of grief that the support of the 
family had been taken away ; what they should do fora 
living, as their only property was their little farm, and 
women could not work on that, was a subject of great 
anxiety to her. Ruth tried to persuade her that this was 
unnecessary anxiety, for with health and a willing mind 
there was no doubt they could support themselves very 
well. It was very painful to her to hear the loss of her 
father spoken of in this way. She missed continually 
his pleasant voice, the kindly glance with which his eye 
invariably met hers, his wise counsel and the thousand 
mutual nameless little services, which bind together the 
hearts, whose daily intercourse is a reciprocation of love. 
She sighed that this could be no more: but she could not 
selfishly desire to recall the freed spirit again to its tab- 
ernacle of the flesh. Mrs. Brown found much more 
agreement of feeling in Almira, whose character in 
many respects resembled her own. 

They soon made an arrangement with a neighboring 
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farmer by which he was to cultivate their farm for a 
certain part of the produce, the rest to belong to them. 
This not being sufficient for their support, Ruth under- 
took to plait straw, and make hats and bonnets of it; 
calculating that by great industry she could, in this way, 
secure the remainder which was necessary for the com- 
fortable support of the family. She found this on trial 
more wearisome work than she had expected ; especially 
as her mother and sister, taking a dislike to it, gave her 
almost no assistance in her labor. ‘There were many 
ways in which she could have secured her support more 
pleasantly and easily elsewhere than at home; but she 
sacrificed secretly her own wishes on this subject, and 
never suggested such a possibility. She knew she was 
needed at home, and there she would remain. Her father 
himself had felt how important she was in this circle, 
and had so represented it to her a few days before his 
death. 

He turned to Ruth, as she sat at his bedside, his wife 
having just left the room using some unkind, taunting 
expression to her daughter; who was too much occupied 
with thoughts of her father’s situation to be disturbed by 
so common an occurrence ; ‘t My sweet child,” said he, 
in the feeble tone of failing strength, **be to her what 
you have always been, a kind and dutiful child. She is 
your mother,—a sacred name—one involving duties 
which no harshness or injustice on her part can ever 
make less binding upon you. She will need your coun- 


sel, your assistance ; and He who is the Father of the 
fatherless will guide and strengthen you in your holy 
service. Never let any unkindness of treatment make 
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you disregard the claim, which every mother has upon 
her child.” 

These words sank deeply into Ruth’s gentle heart, and 
became comfort and strength to her in many an hour of 
difficulty and trial; nerving her to bear injustice and un- 
kindness, cheering her daily toil, and sweetening her 
repose. When her mother was fretful and capricious, 
she did not allow herself to be disturbed by it, but by 
kind words and obliging deeds tried to restore her to good 
humor ; and if Almira was too lazy and too proud to assist 
in the support of the little family, she herself but worked 
the harder, and always with a contented and unreproach- 
ing spirit. The heart’s sunshine illumined her counte- 
nance, and no one who saw the industrious, cheerful girl 
could doubt that, if her life were toilsome, there was 
deep peace within. 

One summer Mr. Henley, a wealthy merchant, with 
his wife and their two little girls of six and eight years, 
were to pass a few weeks of the warm season in this 
village. Educated in the unavoidable confinements of a 
city, debarred by the dangers of the streets from the 
exercise so healthful and natural to the young, deprived 
of that freedom of movement which is as proper to them 
as to the lamb, the squirrel, and the field-mouse, the little 
ones enjoyed, as a new discovery, the unrestrained liberty 
of field and wood and hill; with their faithful attendant, 
Martha, they learned to climb fences and stone walls, 
wade through pebbly brooks, scramble over steep rocks 
and roll down grassy hills, search for wild flowers on 
the gravelly banks, or among the briery thickets. Ruth 
had often met them in theic rambles, and it was not long 
before the merry children found out the home of their 
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smiling friend; their visits to her were very frequent, 
and they sate listening with eagerness to her stories and 
songs, which she recited or sang, while, with busy 
fingers, she plaited her straw-work. One of the chief 
amusements of the children was, to walk over the rocks 
and connecting planks, where, at the beautiful falls of the 
river, the fishermen were accustomed to spread their 
nets for salmon. They delighted to watch the busy, 
untiring stream which, day after day, poured down its 
waters over the precipitous rocks, dashing and foaming 
on its way, as if impatient of any obstacle which 
interrupted its homeward course to the great sea. Many 
a chip of wood, freighted with its mimic cargo of berries, 
or pebbles, or flowers, was Jaunched by these little ones 
on the hastening stream. They were thus occupied one 
day, when Ruth, passing near the bank, heard their merry 
shouts. “Oh! come quick—come Ruth! did you ever 
see the water look so beautifully ?” exclaimed Emma ; 
** Netty and I have been splashed all over two or three 
times, but we don’t care for that at all.” Ruth sped over 
the rocks and joined the frolickers, whose shouts were re- 
doubled on this accession to their party ; for her presence 
was always welcome among the children. ‘ Martha 
says we must take great care on the planks,” said Netty, 
looking very brave and daring ; ‘* but I am not afraid. 
Father says he shall have to put jacket and trowsers on 
Emma and me, if we grow so wild, for he says we play 
now like boys.” Martha pleaded still the necessity for 
great caution; and asked Ruth to remain with her 
charge while she went to a little distance on the bank to 
get a handkerchief, which had been blown over there. 
In stepping from the broad plank where they were 
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standing, she stumbled over the stone, which had been 
laid to weigh down that end ; the sudden impulse jarred 
the stone from its position, and dashed it into the stream, 
turning the other end of the plank instantaneously, and 
precipitating the joyous children into the foaming waters. 
Their poor nurse, overwhelmed with agony as she heard 
their piercing shrieks, could do no more than wring her 
hands, scream for help, and add her cry of anguish 
to theirs. But Ruth, with that presence of mind which 
belongs to the truly disinterested sort, preferring another’s 
comfort and safety to its own, leaped from the rock on 
which she stood, and swimming as she had learned to do 
to the placid waters of.Lily pond, succeeded at the ex- 
treme peril of her own life, in bringing, first one and 
then the other child safe upon the rocks again. Their 
cries had called some persons to their assistance, who 
arrived in time to see them, dripping and astounded, but 
in safety ; while their heroic preserver had fallen on the 
bank, apparently as senseless as the rock from which she 
unhesitatingly sprang for their rescue. ‘They were con- 
veyed to their respective homes; and no words can des- 
cribe the grateful joy of Mr. and Mrs. Henley, as they 
clasped their children in their arms, and listened to the 
bystanders’ accounts of Ruth’s conduct. But the ex- 
citement had been too intense for her strength; for 
weeks the noble giri endured the sufferings of a severe 
nervous fever, and stretched upon her lowly bed, con- 
tended painfully in the delirious moments of her disease 
with the imaginary mad waves, which seemed raging 
around her to swallow up both herself and her little 
friends. By unremitting attention and every method of 
assistance in their power, Mr. and Mrs, Henley attempted 
VOL. VI. 18 
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to express the depth of their gratitude towards her. Not 
satisfied with procuring the best medical attendance for 
her, and every little comfort or luxury which. could 
assuage her sufferings, Mrs. Henley watched with assid- 
uous, untiring care by her bed-side, soothed her bodily 
pains, calmed her mind, and cheered the lingering mo- 
ments of recovery. She had known her before, only 
from the reports of the children, who had talked so often 
and enthusiastically of Ruth Brown, that she had men- 
tioned to her husband that they must find out this girl 
who had so interested Emma and Netty ; but before they 
had fulfilled their intention, she became linked to them 
by a bond never to be severed. The feelings of admi- 
ration and gratitude which her disinterested nobleness 
had excited, were deepened into tenderest affection, as 
the true beauty of her lovely character became more and 
more evident tothem. Mrs. Brown had been shocked into 
an unwonted degree of affectionateness and kind treat- 
ment by the dangerous condition of her daughter, and 
behaved towards her during the first weeks of her illness 
with a gentleness, which Ruth had never experienced 
from her before ; but asthe danger passed away, and her 
slow convalescence required ever increased tenderness 
of care from those about her, the good spirit seemed to 
leave her, and the old habits of fault-finding and jealousy 
gradually returned to embitter their happiness. Almira 
was absent at the time in a very distant part of the 
country, and circumstances prevented her return, until 
Ruth was nearly well. 

The patient and unrepining forbearance with which 
Ruth endured her mother’s caprices, even when the 
weakening effects of disease might have seemed to excuse 
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an impatient answer, her soft replies to her harshness, 
and her earnestness to apologize for her mother, re- 
vealed to Mrs. Henley a degree of disinterestedness and 
filial duty which excited her love and respect. 

‘** How is your patient to-day, my dear?” said Mr. 
Henley, on his wife’s return from Lily pond cottage. ‘ I 
hope you will give hopes of her speedy recovery ; for I 
have a plan which I wish to propose to you.” 

‘Can it be the same thoughts which have been work- 
ing in my mind this very afternoon,” said Mrs. Henley, 
‘while I sate by Ruth’s easy chair! She was sleeping 
when | went into her room; a little piece of straw, 
which she had been trying to plait, lay in one of her thin 
hands, as it had fallen when she closed her eyes. A 
smile, which could only have been born of heavenly 
thoughts, illumined her pale face. ‘“ Yes, mother, we 
shall not want; I can work now,” was the whispered 
dream of the sleeper. When she waked she clasped 
my hand, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! I have had a pleasant 
dream ; I was sitting at the window, braiding straw as I 
used to, feeling strong and well, and quite able to help 
mother.” ‘Then I thought,” continued Mrs. Henley, 
‘‘of the hard, unthanked service which the poor girl had 
so long and faithfully rendered to her unkind parent; 
and I resolved that, with your consent, her life should be 
no longer so toilsome.” 

‘** And what do you propose to do then for her ?”’ said 
Mr. Henley. 

‘Take her home with us; to treat her as our own ; to 
give our little girls the blessed influence of such a fair 
character ; to let her live before them in her gentile, self: 
denying, disinterested nobleness, so that the beautiful life 
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of this simple girl shall spread an atmosphere of holiness 
all through our home. What greater benefit could we 
confer upon our children?” 

** And will she consent to go with us ?” said Mr. Hen- 
ley, * You have, my dear, struck upon the same idea 
which I have cherished from your representation of her ; 
but I fear that those very lovely traits, which attract our 
affection and make us wish to withdraw her from her 
present situation, may prove the obstacle to our desires. 
Her sense of her mother’s dependence upon her will 
make her unwilling to leave her.” 

She might perhaps be persuaded in consideration of 
the good she would do to our little ones.” 

* Well, you shall try when you think her able to think 
of such a matter and decide for herself.” 

It had now become necessary for Mr. Henley to return 
with his family to their city home, about forty miles dis- 
tant. They were desirous of taking Ruth with them, for 
a visit, but as she was not quite strong enough for the 
journey, her physician advised that it should be deferred 
some weeks. Meanwhile Almira having returned, took 
Mrs. Henley’s place in the care of the invalid, and prom- 
ised to write when she was able to ride so far. Her 
character, as we have before said, was far diflerent from 
that of Ruth, yet to a casual observer the difference was 
not at once evident; for Almira’s had the dissimulation 
which formed no part of Ruth’s. She could seem far 
better than she was ; and her sister deeply mourned that 
want of truthfulness in her, which embarrassed the sweet 
confidence of sisterly intercourse. 

The day came for the intended visit; and Ruth was 
warmly welcomed in the magnificent city residence of 


the wealthy merchant. The joy of the children on re- 
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ceiving her was unbounded ; her plain apparel was some- 
what of a contrast to the elegant furniture, tasteful 
apartments, and luxurious habits of her friends. She 
felt at first a litthe embarrassed amid such unwonted 
splendor ; but their tenderness and considerate treatment 
of her, made her soon forget those differences, and feel as 
much at home as if she had been always accustomed to 
such scenes. 

She seemed so happy among them that Mrs. Henley, 
after some weeks, ventured one morning, when the fam- 
ily were assembled at the breakfast table, to make to her 
the proposal which lay so near her heart. Ruth listened 
to her with delighted surprise ; and when Mr. Henley 
expressed, in the warmest terms, the same desire, the 
tears of grateful feeling sprang to her eyes; and when 
Netty and Emma clasping her fondly, added their voluble 
entreaties, begged her never to leave them, and asked 
who would save them if they should ever fall into the 
water again, she was unable to reply to their request, but 
embracing them fondly, sobbed out, ‘‘ Our father will 
take care of you, my darlings.” Her kind friends seeing 
her emotion, told her to think no more of their proposal 
at present, but decide upon it when she could; and then 
they directed the conversation to other subjects. 

But her accustomed self-denial left her no opportunity 
for wavering in her choice ; with the marvellous clear- 
sightedness of the pure in heart, the path of duty, and 
consequently the path to be pursued, was no matter of 
doubt for her; right before, as a beckoning angel, 
sweetly calling her forward, was the idea of her mother’s 
real good, the necessity of her companionship and assis- 
tance to her; and cheering her onward, was the remem- 
VOL. VI, 18* 
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bered voice of that parent, whose counsels of love and 
wisdom were so hallowed in her inmost heart. When 
the day had passed, and she had retired alone to her 
chamber, free to think uninterruptedly for herself, she 
found her decision clearly made; no vexatious doubts, 
no tormenting anxiety disturbed her as to which she 
should select. Not that she was reckless of the conse- 
quences of her choice, insensible to the great advantages 
which she declined. Her intimacy with the happy fam- 
ily, who desired her to become one of their number, her 
experience of their past kindness, and her actual obser- 
vation of their home circle, were enough to convince her, 
that nothing could be more desirable than to be received 


on such terms among them. She found there all of 


which she felt the want at home, and much more whose 
want she had never felt till among them. ‘There she 
found the sweet reciproeation of kind offices and pleasant 
communings for which her tender heart so often yearned 
in her own family ; there she was understood and appre- 
ciated ; she not only loved, but was deeply beloved in 
return, and all this light and beauty of social enjoyment 
gleamed the more attractively from the contrast with her 
unsympathizing relations. These considerations, and 
many of the same kind, passed through her mind as 
alone she thought of the bright prospect which had 
opened itself for her future life, if she would accept it; 
wealth, a luxurious home, loving and noble friends, whe 


would be as parents to her, the overflowing aflection of 


two innocent children, a whole family attached to her by 
a tie of gratitude, which their noble natures could never 
forget, opportunities for intellectual improvement, refined 
society, freedom from a life of toil and ungracious 
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treatment. But fair as all this seemed, it weighed not, 
for one moment, in her pure mind against the conviction 
of what she ought to do; and with unfaltering cheerful- 
ness she unhesitatingly renounced the pleasant for the 
right, her own apparent, for her unkind mother’s real 
good. She was not insensible to the bright, beautiful 
vision which had opened itself so glowingly to her ima- 
gination ; but with instinctive rectitude she kept in view 
that glorious, fadeless star of duty, which had been the 
guiding light of her past life. As on the trackless, 
heaving wave in the deep solemnity of a winter-night, 
with no sound to break the stillness, save the dashing of 
the parting brine through which his vessel cuts her lonely 
course, the mariner gazes delighted on the magnificent 
spectacle of the northern heavens, illuminated and made 
glorious by the Aurora Borealis; he marks its varied 
tints and magic play ; here with a violet light, like some 
of the loveliest of earth’s flowers, there gleaming like 
ruby from the mine, and again with the rose-tint of a fair 
child’s cheek ; flashing in one place, an arrayed host of 
spears; waving gently over another portion of the blue 
in mild, undefined light, as an angel’s wing; darting in 
sudden, sharp brilliance from horizon to zenith, or broad- 
chasing in frolic and fading play through the quiet ether, 
as cloud-shadows over the green hill and vales of earth ; 
he watches its unexplained movements in admiration, 
finds his heart glow at the wondrous spectacle, but turns 
his glance with deep content and reverential gratitude 
towards the one bright, immoveable light, which sends its 
calm, untroubled ray from the northern sky to guide 
each way-farer on the pathless ocean; trims his lamp to 
mark the pointing of the needle, ever trembling towards 
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that blessed star, and thanks Him to whom we owe the 
star and the magnet, for such guidance. So on the tide 
of her earthly course, conscience failed not to point at 
once and ever towards her guiding principle, amid the 
captivating attraction of other beams. 

The first announcement of the delicate and generous 
intentions of her valuable friends towards her, had so 
surprised and affected her that she could not then clearly 
answer them; but when she met them again at the 
breakfast table, and saw the inquiring looks of the two 
dear children watching the expression of her counte- 
nance, she was able with perfect calmness to introduce 
the subject, and with great clearness to state the reasons 
for refusing their kind offer. ‘The little ones were indeed 
grieved and unsatisfied ; but their parents declared to her 
that her decision was worthy of herself, and instead of 
lessening their interest in her, would only add a new link 
to the bright chain of affection which already united 
them. 

When her visit was completed, amid the tears of the 
children and the regrets of the whole household she took 
her departure to her village home; the next day she 
received from Mr. Henley a letter, informing her that he 
had transferred to her name such an amount of his stock 
in a certain bank as should yield sufficient income to 
free her from the necessity of farther labor for her sup- 
port for the rest of her life. That he had invested it in 
that bank, as the safest property, and the interest would 
be sent to her semi-annually. 

The next year Mr. Henley, having decided to take his 
family to Europe to pass a few years, was desirous to 
invite some young lady to accompany them, to take the 
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place of assistant to Mrs. H. and as elder sister of the 
little girls. ‘Their wishes were, of course, directed to 
Ruth ; but knowing the steadiness of her determination, 
they felt it would be in vain to ask her, especially as her 
mother’s health was very feeble. But it occurred to 
them that Almira, being sister of so lovely a person, 
would be a desirable companion ; and Mrs. Henley wrote 
to Ruth, asking her advice upon the subject; and re- 
questing her, if she thought proper, to make the proposal 
to Almira. This was a severe trial for Ruth’s generous 
nature. She loved her sister, different as she was from 
herself; not for all the wealth of the world, would she 
have been guilty of the meanness and acts of deceit over 
which she mourned in her sister’s conduct; while these 
traits destroyed her confidence in Almira’s character, she 
was still eager to serve and benefit her in every way pos- 
sible ; to minister by any sacrifice on her part, to her 
comfort and pleasure. And now it depended upon her to 
place her in a most delightful situation, to gratify Almira 
beyond all that she had ever imagined, and to please her 
mother most highly by doing so. How her loving heart 
would have leaped for joy at making them both so happy ! 
But on the other hand, she was perfectly aware that Mrs. 
Ilenley would never have made this application had she 
really known her sister’s character; to preserve the per- 
fect truthfulness of Emma and Netty had always been 
her anxious desire, and the last companion she would 
select for them would be one who disregarded the truth. 
Without mentioning the subject to any one at home, she 
wrote immediately a reply, saying that she thought best 
not to mention it to Almira, and trusting that Mrs. H. 
would be satisfied without her giving any reason for such 
a determination. 
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These good friends placed confidence so implicit in 
Ruth’s judgment and integrity, that they were perfectly 
satisfied with her answer, though she left them completely 
in the dark as to her motive. ‘ That you should think it 
best that your sister should not be the companion of our 
journey is quite conclusive with us, dear Ruth,” wrote 
Mrs. Henley in reply. “It would have pleased us all to 
have with us one so nearly related tothe friend of whom 
we think so tenderly; but you can judge of this better 
than we can.” 

This step had been a very painful one to Ruth; but 
she congratulated herself that Almira would never know 
how much she had lost ; not that she had any doubt as 
to the propriety and necessity of what she had done; 
but because she did not wish to wound her feelings by 
the disclosure of such a disappointment. But some 
months after their departure, Almira, impelled by a mean 
curiosity, found access to Ruth’s private drawer, while she 
was absent ; and in turning over various letters and arti- 
cles which she had no right to touch, opened this last 
letter from Mrs. Henley. Full of indignation as she 
read the passage referring to herself, she ran to her mo- 
ther with the open letter in her hand, exclaiming, 

** Who would believe that Ruth could be so mean and 
jealous, as to prevent my good fortune in this way! 
The deceitful creature! All the while pretending to 
care for my good, and never telling me of this! What 
right had she to decide for me ?” 

Her anger found a ready response in her mother’s 
feelings, who could see nothing but the most treacherous 


intention in Ruth’s conduct; but seeing her approach the : 


house, they hastened to conceal the letter, though they 
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could not hide the vexation it had caused them. Ruth, 
in her conscious innocence, and never suspecting that her 
secret could be discovered, observed with surprise the 
unkindness of their manner towards her. They were 
ashamed to show its cause, and produce the letter; but 
contented themselves with taunting her daily with hostil- 
ity towards their best interest, and treating her accord- 
ingly. But, looking over her papers some weeks after, 
she discovered the reason of their excitement to be her 
missing letter, and at once frankly disclosed to them the 
whole affair, and her motive in giving such counsel. 
This, as may be supposed, did not lessen their indigna- 
tion; they declared it was merely the fruit of a jealous 
temper, that she was envious because they had not asked 
her to go. Then, for the first time, she disclosed to them 
the affectionate request which had been made of her to 
become one of their family, enjoying all the advantages 
of such a position. She had never intimated any thing 
of the kind before ; for, with real delicacy, she was un- 
willing that her mother should know what she sacrificed 
on her account. And now when their anger was so hot, 
both Mrs. Brown and Almira refused to believe the ac- 
count, and affected to regard it as a mere attempt on her 
part to screen herself from blame by inventing this 
groundless tale. ‘To be suspected of such baseness was 
a bitter thing for one so frank and noble ; but finding it 
impossible to convince them, she still continued to treat 
them gently, and contribute to their comfort, while they 
were trying to injure and torment her. In vain; she had 
fountains of peace within too deep and full to be dried 
up by their malice ; quietly and usefully the stream of 
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her daily life flowed on; noiseless, but blessing as it 
flowed. 

In a letter received in the course of that year, mention 
was made of her declining their kind request; while this 
proved the truth of her statement, it effected but little 
change in their unkind manner towards her. The ungen- 
erous always dislike those to whom they have been un- 
just ; their presence is a reproach, which they feel, while 
they are unwilling to confess it; and these unamiable 
women seemed to feel more indignant with her, because 
they had less cause than they hoped to blame her. 

After three years absence, it was announced to her 
that her valued friends were to take homeward passage 
from Liverpool in a packet ship, which would probably 
arrive about the first of October; and she was requested 
to be in readiness to visit them in the city on their arrival. 
The time arrived and passed; day after day and no ti- 
dings of their vessel, except that it had left the port on 
the appointed day ; expectation became anxiety, till hope 
ended in despair. Months after, a shattered remnant of 
the proud vessel, bearing its name, was picked up at sea 
by an American brig ; and that mute messenger from the 
lost left the imagination of sorrowing friends to fill out 
the details of the scene of disaster and suffering, which 
there was no tongue to reveal. 

Great sympathy was felt for Ruth on this occasion ; 
for the affection which her early excellence had called 
forth among the villagers, her neighbors, had strength- 
ened, as years added new beauty to her character. It 
was therefore a subject of great rejoicing in their whole 
society, when a few weeks afterwards the following in- 
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telligence was received among them. Mr. Henley, in 
ieaving America had deposited his will in the hands of a 
friend, whom he appointed executor. He had left to 
Ruth a legacy of ten thousand dollars, to be paid from his 
estate in case of his death. ‘* But,’ was added, * con- 
sidering the uncertainties of travelling by land and sea 
for myself and all my family, I do hereby bequeath to 
Ruth Brown, in case we never reach our home again, 
one half of my estate ; in token of our gratitude for her 
services to us, and our appreciation of her nobleness ; 
convineed that she, though unused to wealth, will employ 
it wisely for the blessing of many.” 

“There,” said Sarah Jacobs, “I always knew that 
some great good would come to Ruthy yet.” 

* To be sure,” replied Abby Nute, “and she does 
deserve it all. Any body would think she had always 
had every thing she wanted, she looks so cheerful and 
bright always.” 

**¢lfeart of grace makes blithesome face,’ my old 
grandmother used to say, when she saw Ruth pass by,” 
said Rhoda Low. ‘ Ruth makes too many happy not to 
be happy herself.” 

‘Let me run and tell mother,” exclaimed Debby ; 
‘she always says Ruth ought to have a fortune, she 
would do so much good with it.” 

* The executor of Mr. Henley’s will soon came to 
Lily pond cottage, and brought the papers confirming 
the reports. He placed the certificates of property in 
her hands; and at her request undertook to act as agent 
for her, and to manage her property thus suddenly ac- 
quired. The greater part of it was in stock of one bank 
in Philadelphia; and as this was considered perfectly 
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safe, he advised investing all there. She knew the gen- 
tleman, and knew also that he was a tried and trusted 
friend of Mr. Henley; she therefore empowered him to 
do as he judged best in the care of it. 

And now some might suppose that Ruth would have 
been elated or altered by a change so sudden in her 
outward condition ; but it was not so. She never wished 
to leave the cot, where her earliest, most cherished re- 
collections were associated with her beloved father’s 
presence ; it had been in great need of repair for a long 
time, and she fitted it up with every thing which .could 
add to her mother’s comfort and pleasure, and be agree- 
able to Almira; she had the whole farm put in good 
order, and hired persons competent to keep itso. ‘The 
needy, the suffering, the sick, for miles around had 
frequent proofs that Ruth had in her possession the 
means of lessening their discomfort; and the blessing of 
those ready to perish came upon her. She looked upon 
her wealth, not as a means of altering her native lowly 
condition, but as a gift from Heaven to be applied to the 
comfort of those in need; and religiously did. she fulfil 
the trust. 

But if not elated with this new wealth, neither was she 
depressed when, before one year had passed, the whole 
had melted from her grasp, by no fault or carelessness 
of her own. When the executor of her friend’s will 
advised her investing the whole sum in that bank stock, 
it was considered the safest property; but there was a 
confusion in its affairs, not suspected by the community 
or those most interested in its success. A gentleman 
owning a number of shares in it, received news from 


England through his agent, that the bank would probably 
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stop payment ina few days. He, a man of unbounded 
wealth, requested his agent to dispose of his shares im- 
mediately, before the news should spread farther; and 
as Mr. Henley’s executor was looking about for shares in 
that Bank, they were offered to him and accepted ; thus 
when a few days after property in that institution was 
found worthless, the rich man rejoiced in his earlier in- 
formation and freedom from loss of a little part of his 
immense fortune, while widows and orphans were cast 
destitute on the world’s charity. Ruth had lost all; for 
the annuity which Mr. Henley had settled upon her be- 
fore leaving the country, was in the same bank, and she 
was left penniless. Penniless, but not downcast; with 
light heart and willing hands she returned to her straw- 
plaiting ; and when some of her friends expressed their 
regret for her, she replied ; ‘* When ten years ago I began 
this same work, I found it not unpleasant; my days were 
cheerful, my well-earned sleep was sweet; since that 
time what happiness | have enjoyed in the dear friends, 
whom I no longer see; and now, what a host of treas- 
ured and hallowed remembrances will fill my thoughts, 
and make my quiet labor pleasant.” Truly she was 
above pity, and needed no consolation. 

From this time for many years, Ruth led a life of ex- 
treme hardship. ‘The days of her youth had been mark- 
ed by great changes, but her womanhood was for a long 
time one unmitigated struggle with poverty. She had 
lost every thing, being obliged to give up the farm to pay 
for the valuable improvements she had caused to be 
made on that and the house. It was impossible for her 
to earn a support for herself and her mother in this vil- 
lage; once hearing of an employment which might be 
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profitable in the town of L., twenty miles from here, she 
removed there with her mother. The labor was much 
greater than she had expected ; but with Almira’s assis- 
tance, yielded enough for the scanty support of all three. 
The infirmities of age had done nothing to sweeten the ha- 
bitual ill-temper of Mrs. Brown ; and the poor meal round 
which they gathered in their humble room, was made 
cheerless by her unkindness. But what the little Ruth 
had answered so gently when a child, had no power to 
discompose the serenity of the noble woman ; and cheer- 
fully now she toiled on as in former days, patient and 
happy. A stroke of palsy finally rendered Mrs. Brown 
totally helpless ;-as she needed constant attendance, and 
Almira’s part of the labor which supported them was 
very little, Ruth arranged that, while she carried on the 
work, Almira should be nurse; but she had not gentle- 
ness enough to bear the peevishness of the fretful inva- 


lid ; and unexpectedly, in the most heagtless manner, she 


went off leaving them in utter ignorance of all her move- 
ments; and never came to them again. 

Ruth strove on with undiminished energy, toiling for 
their subsistence, watching with her unreasonable patient 
in hours when she needed repose after labor, soothing 
her sufferings, and treating her with unvarying tender- 
ness. 

The morning red was just beginning to brighten the 
eastern sky, when, on a chilly November morning, 
Ruth was sitting at their window hastening to complete 
some work, which she had engaged to carry to her em- 
ployers on that day. The broken sleep of the night, 
disturbed by her mother’s frequent calls, had not tempted 
her to lét the risen sun find her on her pillow ; but with 
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the first gleaming of day, she was preparing to pursue 
her labor. In vain; she was prevented by her mother. 
‘‘ How can you open the shutter so early, Ruth ?” said 
the mother, in her usual complaining tone. ‘* You know 
the morning is the only time I can get acomfortable nap, 
and yet you let that red light stream directly into the 
room.” 

She tried to arrange the shutters in such a way that 
the light should come upon her work, and not incom- 
mode her mother as she lay in bed; but all her kind 
efforts were unavailing, for Mrs. B. was unwilling to be 
satisfied ; and she was finally obliged to give up the sew- 
ing, which she had engaged to finish that morning. This 
was but one of numberless petty interruptions of the 
kind, trifling perhaps in themselves, but rendering it im- 
possible for her to carry on any regular employment. 
Meantime her own health had been failing under the 
privation of food and and sleep, to which she had been 
too long subjected. From the scanty earnings which she 
received, she procured every comfort for her mother, 
often suffering hunger herself that she might be gratified. 
A kind neighbor, who saw her distress, and loved her for 
her disinterestedness, proposed to her that she should 
place her mother in the poor-house of this village ; and 
then live with her, free of cost, till her health was re- 
stored, and she was able to support herself. 

‘* No,” said the noble woman; ‘that must not be. I 
have been thinking of this for some time myself, but 
using every possible exertion to save myself from claim- 
ing public charity. 1 know it will be impossible for me 
to pass these winter months, as [ have the summer; and 
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I have made up my mind that mother and I must go to 
the poor-house together.” 

* But, | am sure,” said Mrs. Avery, “ there is no need 
of your going ; for [ should gladly share my litte all 
with you; the children all love you, and would gladly 
have a little less to eat, that you might be with us.” 

Ruth knew well that her poor neighbor’s heart was 
larger than her means, and would not allow herself to 
become a burden to the generous creature. She found 
great difficulty in reconciling her mother to the change, 
who looked upon it as the deepest degradation, and would 
by no means have gone had not Ruth become an inmate 
of the house also. 

Mrs. Brown lingered many years in a sad state of 
weakness. and irritability ; Ruth’s lovely qualities were 
soon discovered, and after her health was restored, she 
was made a nurse in the establishment. She might by 
herself, out of the poor-house, have lived more agree- 
ably and supported herself well; but she would not leave 
her mother ; preferring a residence, of which many, less 
true and noble than herself, would have been ashamed, 
to omitting her duty as a daughter. 

When, however, this duty was completed and death 
had closed those eyes, which had been won to look 
almost kindly upon her, then she felt herself free ; and, 
amid the benedictions and tears of all the inmates, she 
left the house where she had passed many years. 

** Bless her sweet voice,” said a poor blind man, as he 
heard that she was to leave them, ** who will read the 
Bible to me now every morning, when Miss Brown has 


gone? if she is not here, 1 may as well lose my ears 
too.” 
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¢ 
“Ah me!” rejoined a paralytic old woman, “ what 


can we poor bodies do in the night, if she does not come 
in with that kind way, and look after what we want!” 

** Did she not take the whole care of me and my poor 
child when we both lay ill of small pox, and every body 
else was afraid of us, as if we had been mad dogs ? Night 
and day she had kind words and gentle care for us. 
Heaven reward her!” added a pale, sickly looking wo- 
man. ‘And then when all her care could not save my 
little Jemmy, and I felt that when he was gone | was left 
all alone in the wide world, how she treated me as if I 
were her own born sister, and showed me that my own 
little darling was not dead in the grave, but a bright and 
blessed angel to help me on to heaven.” 

**T always felt somehow,” said, in a feeble voice, the 
little deformed orphan, Nannie Blake, who had very few 
to care for her, “* as if Miss Brown must have come from 
Heaven; she seemed to know so much more about it 
than any body else.” 

A very aged colored woman, who had been listening 
to the various remarks of these poor creatures, who, 
paupers in estate, were yet rich in grateful feelings, brush- 
ing away the fast falling tears, replied to the little child’s 
remarks, 

** Not come from Heaven, my dear children; she has 
begun her Heaven here on earth ; and inherits everlasting 
life now.” 

Such was the train of sweet remembrances and grate- 
ful thoughts, which, like a band of holy angels, breathing 
blessings upon her heart, accompanied this self-sacrifi- 
cing woman, as she left this refuge of the destitute and 
feeble, whose woes she had done so much to soothe. 
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Some years after this time your father moved to this 
village, as agent in the manufactory then established 
here; one of our children being very ill the next winter, 
the services of a nurse were needed; and Miss Brown 
was introduced to me asa suitable person, by one who 
said, ‘I will not tell you any thing about her character, 
but leave you to find her out yourself.” 

She was then between sixty and seventy years old ; 
and I hesitated about seeking the services of one so ad- 
vanced in years; but the first glance at her fresh, cheer- 
ful face showed me the rare beauty of a green old age ; 
there could be no doubt as to the heart which prompted 
tones so pleasant, and shone in mildest light from every 
feature of her plain, but most winning countenance. It 
required but little time for us to discover the striking 
worth of the character ; an inward life so holy diffuses 
all around itself an atmosphere of beautiful influences, 
which all feel, though they cannot explain. When your 
sister recovered, we all found ourselves too much attach- 
ed to nurse to think of parting with her; she remained 
for many years, assisting me in the care of the children, 
and becoming continually dearer to the whole family. 
When she became too aged and feeble for any labor or 
care, we were very desirous that our home should still 
he hers; and with affectionate entreaties urged her to 
remain with us. But when we found that it had been her 
daily wish, to pass the evening of her life in the cottage 
where she had enjoyed and suffered so much in the 
morning of her days, we would not oppose her inclina- 
tion. 

** Let me have,” said she, ‘that room where I heard 
for the last time the sound of my father’s voice ; and 
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though I have outlived every one of those who loved me 
and whom I loved then, still those old walls will be full 
of beauty and cheer to me; for my memory will fil 
them with treasured images of the past and hallowed 
recollections.” 

The house was yery old and shabby, but still might be 
made comfortable ; your father had the room she desired 
secured to her for the rest of her life, the inmates of 
the house declaring at the same time, that they would 
not have given up a room in their small house to any 
body but nurse Brown. She had made enough to sup- 
port her through these few years of rest from labor. No 
longer able to work, enfeebled in body and often confined 
to a bed of pain, her days of usefulness were not yet 
over. By her sublime trust in her Father’s love, never 
faltering through all the sufferings and infirmities of ex- 
treme age, by her Christian peacefulness, by her joyous 
resignation of her own will to that of God, and her sweet, 
patient spirit, we all, who so frequently visited her, were 
refreshed and strengthened; till those old low walls 
seemed to us as hallowed and majestic as any time-con- 
secrated cathedral could be. In the deep joy which per- 
vaded her soul, I saw how she already received a hun- 
dred fold for all the sacrifices she had life-long made ; 
and when the worn-out frame could no longer render 
human service, and the light vanished from her mild 
eyes, I associated with her no thought of death; long, 
long before, she had entered upon eternal life. 

And now, my dear daughter,” added Mrs. Harland, 
‘*T have no higher wish for you, than that this holy life 
may be yours likewise.” H. E. &. 
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THE WASP. 


Tue following story is literally true; the incidents 
occurred in our own garden; and to amuse*my little 
niece, who discovered the wasp at work, and witnessed 
the whole transaction, | recorded it in rhymes. 


THE WASP. 


One morning when the sun was bright, | 
And little Lucy’s heart was light ; i 


When Zeph'rus blew a gentle breeze, 
And birds were singing on the trees ; } 
When the flowers were sweet and gay ; 
This little girl went out to play. ; 
A lovely child she was—and fair, 4 


With laughing eyes and merry air, 
A little “messenger of love” 
Sent to cheer us, and improve. 


It chanced as she was running round, 

She spied a wasp upon the ground 

Who seemed at work ; so she stood still, 
And saw him dig with wond’rous skill, 
Then with a bound in childish glee 

She ran in, screaming—*“ Aunt, come see! 
Come see this wasp before he goes 

And look! how nice the dirt he throws! 
His claws he uses for a spade, 

How funny! what a hole he’s made !” 


Most willingly her aunt did go, 
To see what Master Wasp would do; 
And just as sure as I’m alive 

The cunning creature did contrive 





THE WASP. 


a 
To make what proved to be a grave, 

In which—a victim slain—to save. 

We watched him close, and saw him go 
Straight down the path some ways below, 
And with an evil eye intent, 

He seized a ’hopper as he went, 

And pierced him with his deadly sting. 
Then mounted on his back—to bring 
Over the grass and over the lea— 

A creature twice as big as he. 

And *twas a marvel how he bore 

So great a weight twelve yards or more ! 
Stately and slow he travelled on, 

As conscious of the victory won. 

We all the while in much amaze 

Did with admiring wonder gaze. 

Ah well, thought I, you'll lose your way, 
Then Master Wasp, what will you say ? 
But no such thing ; on, on he went— 
And to us all a lesson sent— 

Of patient, persevering toil, 

Which no obstruction e’er could foil. 


At length within three feet, or so 
Of that new grave to which he’d go, 
He laid his burden down with care, 
And went to take a measure there. 


But *twould not do; he dug again— 
Again went over to the slain; 

And still the grave most surely was 

Too smal!—on measuring with his claws. 
For not till thrice—most strange to tell! 
He’d viewed them both full long and well, 
Each time enlarging ’hopper’s grave— 
Did he bring on the fallen Brave. 











THE WASP. 


Then solemn paused, and entering in 
Took the dead body by the chin, 
And gently drew him under ground ; 
But was too cunning, we soon found, 
Therein to sacrifice himself, 

For out he popped, a sly old elf! 
And worked away much as before 
The grasshopper to cover o’er, 

And neatly was it done, and well, 
As little Lucy too could tell. 



















We both the wond’rous scene surveyed, 
The forethought which was there display’d, 
The patient industry and skill; 

A victim seized for food at will— 

With such a deal of prudent care 

Secreted for his winter's fare! 

Sure ’twas a lesson deep to learn, 

Enough to make our “hearts to burn” 
With love’s controlling, quickening fire 
And holy truth’s intense desire ; 

And faith—which never doubts His power, 
Whose wonders fill each day and hour. 
My little girl, do strive, and pray— 

That God would help you every day 

To make his spirit grow within,— 

By doing right and conquering sin. 

This do—my little one, and prove 

The blessed influence of love. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
























1 RECENTLY read a very pleasing story, originally from 
the French, purporting to be an account written by him- 
self, of a poor boy who, as a foundling, had been adopted 
by a venerable pastor of a country flock. The old man 
had lost his wife and only child, and the infant, found one 
night in the churchyard, he took for his own and gave 
it his heart. The child grows up, idolizing his pious pro- 
tector, and in favor with the villagers, who, however, 
never forget his iow birth. ‘The youth (Charles) becomes 
attached to Louise, the daughter of the precentor of the 


pane eee 


village parish. But her father frowns upon the lad, and 
reproaches him with his mean descent. And for the lad’s 
sake the good old pastor determines to send him away to 
a distant city. He communicates the resolution to the 
boy, and gives as the reason for it, that it was time 
Charles should see the world and qualify himself for some 
honorable pursuit. With a heavy heart he bids good- 
bye to his dear home and sets out on foot, on a pleasant 
summer afternoon, for a distant village. But he cannot 
break the ties which bind him to the place of his youth. 
And so, after night-fall, he wanders back to take one more 
farewell of the familiar scene. He creeps into the church 
and there falls asleep,and is awakened by the ringing of 
the bell on the morrow, which is the Sabbath. He con- 
ceals himself behind the organ, which, he recollects is un- 
dergoing repairs, and of course not in use. The story 
terminates as follows : 

‘Soon the people came into the church. The or- 
gan gallery became full. ‘To my extreme distress, the 
VOL. VI. 20 
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assembly was more numerous than usual. One thing 
somewhat relieved me, as it might in the last necessity 
befriend me ; I caught my own name whispered around, 
and my terror was alleviated for the moment by curiosi- 
ty. ‘They were talking in fact about my departure, Herr 
Prevere and the precentor. Nobody blamed the latter ; 
some pitied Louise ; others thought the pastor had done 
wrong in having brought me up. One even added, ‘ De- 
pend upon it, these base born children always turn out 
bad in the end.’ * That may be,’ said another, ‘ but the boy 
was left here by vagabonds and beggars, who did not 
know what else to do with him. Herr Prevere might have 
found out if he had pleased where the urchin came from. 
Claus, who had been up among the herdsmen’s cottages, 
had seen the mother roaming about here in the forest. 
But the pastor forbade our following after the gang. 
And now he is paid for it. ‘The foundling has remained 
on his hands.’ ‘ Well,’ rejoined a third, ‘ he meant well. 
‘The good God’ said Herr Prevere at the time, ‘has sent me 
the little fellow, and shall I give him back to miscreants, 
who would most likely throw him into a well?’ And so 
he took him to himself. Was that wrong? No, say I. 
The lad has neither father nor mother, and to be sure, I 
would not give him my daughter, for all the money in the 
world ; however that is neither here nor there, there is at 
any rate one rogue the less in the world, from his having 
been educated; and after all, it must be admitted that 
Master Charles is a good youth.’ In this, the very per- 
sons whose opinion of him seemed at first so harsh and 
contemptuous, agreed ; one after another joined in my 
praise, and this with a heartiness which left me no room 
to doubt of their sincerity. I was surprised that so 
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much coarse prejudice could be,coupled in the same 
characters with so much kindness of heart. Suill, it did 
me good. It was some balsam to my wounds. 

At this moment, Louise came into the rural temple ; 
shortly afterwards, Herr Prevere. At once the conver- 
sation was hushed ; there was an unusual stillness in the 
whole church. While Herr Prevere ascended the pulpit 
stairs, all eyes were directed towards him ; then to the 
precentor, and then back again to Louise. The young 
maiden, always timid, now kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground. Her straw hat hid her blushes, her confusion 
and uneasiness from the observers. Herr Prevere did 
not as usual unite his voice with the voices of the multi- 
tude. He sate down and appeared depressed and Jan- 
cuid. We frequently directed his eyes towards the place 
where I was accustomed to sit, which was now empty ; 
and when the psalm was ended, after the second prayer, 
in which there were some expressions which particularly 
excited the attention of the hearers, he opened the Bible 
and read these words, ‘ Whoso shall receive one such 
litle child in my name, receiveth me.’ Matthew xviii. 5. 
He then said, 

‘Permit me at this time, my dear parishioners, to devi- 
ate from the usual course of our religious instruction. | 
would teach you truths necessary for you to learn. I 
desire that you may receive them in lowliness of mind, 
and that they may come from my lips without bitterness. 

It is now about sixteen years since we were awakened 
near midnight, by the crying of a child here in the church- 
yard. Covered with rags and stiffened with cold, it was 
taken up by some of you. We pitied it ; we sought a 
maternal breast for it among the mothers of this flock. 
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None was offered to the poor little unfortunate, and frora 
that night, he was nourished—O my brethren ! by the 
milk of—a goat! 

Through the goodness of God, this tender human child, 
rejected of man, drew in health and strength from a brute. 
Still, it was left destitute of the friendly cares usually lav- 
ished upon their tender years, even among savage nations 
and heathens. Instead of the caresses with which you 
approached the cradles of your own children, you pressed 
around his, only from unfeeling curiosity. Scarcely en- 
tered upon life, his innocent head was already the butt of 
a barbarous prejudice. How difficult was it, to find in the 
midst of this christian community, any sufficiently chris- 
tian, to be willing to give their name to this orphaned lit- 
tle one, or to present him for holy baptism ! 

He grew in strength, and so agreeable and virtuous 
was the disposition of the child, that even with you it 
found favour. You loved him, you treated him with 
kindness and admitted him into your houses. My heart 
blessed you.—But ah! how greatly 1 deceived myself! 
You did indeed love the boy, yet you scorned him on ac- 
count of his birth. You were obliged to honor him, 
while at the same time you called him base. In the pride 
of your heart, you despised him as a poor foundling. 
You embittered his youth with undeserved shame ; his 
earliest, brightest days, you empoisoned by the mortifi- 
cations you inflicted. You loved, and still deserted him. 
Jesus says, AVhoso receives one of these children in 
my name, the same receiveth me. But which of you 

would have received him? Who would have been to 
him father or mother, or given him their daughter ? 
For these reasons, | have now removed him from 
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among you. Though approaching the extremity of old 
age, 1 have sacrificed the staff, the hope and delight of 
my declining years, to your unchristian prejudices. I, who 
had lost my pious wife, who had been called to witness 
the death of the only child God ever gave me—have 
“been obliged, among these Christians, to yield up to false 
prepossessions, my last remaining joy. 
jut enough. [say no more about myself or him, or 
what has happened. My hopes are in heaven. His also 
are directed thither. And yet, where do I stand? What 
have I effected among you, during twenty laborious 
years? Whither have I led you? What account, O 
my God, am I to render up to thee, if the souls of this 
Christian congregation which thou hast entrusted to me, 
are in such a state that their prejudices weigh more with 
them, than thy holy word—that they esteem the parent- 
age of a fellow-man of more consequence than his vir- 
tuous deportment—that a foolish and cruel pride of heart 
can prevent the fulfilment of the easiest of all duties, and 
even stifle in them the joy of a natural pity? How 
may we dare, O compassionate Saviour of the world, te 
look up to thee? Where among us is that love, te 
which thou hast promised all things, and without which 
we cannot know thee ? Thou didst entrust to all of us, 
one of those little ones whom thou hadst commended to 
those who love thee. Alas! he found among us no 
father, no mother, no kindred. He has been compelled 
to leave us, laden with shame, contempt and scorn ; 
obliged to seek from strangers, what was refused to him 
among ourselves. Will he find among those who do not 
know him, what you, who were so well acquainted with 
his good heart, have yet refused to him? Will the rich 
VOL. VI. 20* 
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and great receive an unfortunate, whom you, who are 
for the most part poor country people, have still chosen 
in your pride to regard as your inferior ? 

Sacred humility! Holy christian meekness! are ye 
too lovely, fairest of virtues, for this world? Have ye 
ascended again with my Redeemer to the heavenly* 
mansions? No—lI have indeed seen you, though only 
transiently, O Meekness and Humility, among the rich 
and great, in cities. I hoped and expected to find you 
more frequently among the modest cottages of the 
peasants. Bitter delusion! ‘There teo, you are unknown 
and forgotten. Even the farmer, the herdsman, the day- 
laborer and hireling, who all stand so near the dust, 
fancy themselves ennobled by their birth. Dear friends, 
it is not birth which can confer on an infant the crown of 
merit and true nobility; only by a peaceful, pious death, 
can it be bestowed at the conclusion of a well spent life.’ 

After this introduction, the old man—and he seemed 
like a higher being—spake at large from his text with 


touching fervor, in condemnation of the reigning preju- 


dice. A death-like stillness and sadness pervaded the 
church, and many wept in silence. For myself, I was 
at the same time both crushed to the dust and exalted. 
I was ashamed of having been witness to such a scene 
from my hiding-place, while I yet thanked God that I 
had been present so against my will. 

I had now learned in very deed, what was meant by 
the mind of Jesus, by holiness of spirit and self-sacrifice. 
I made solemn vows to God, that | would wage war with 
my passions and wayward inclinations; that | would re- 
nounce every thing, even my dearest wishes, the very 
hope of obtaining Louise, for the sake of being a man of 
God, after the very pattern of the venerable Prevere. 
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The church was empty. All around was silence. [ 
lingered some time before I ventured out. At last, I 
undertook at noon, to slip away unobserved. I succeed- 
ed. The Sabbath’s stillness was upon the fields. After 
a few hours | found Herr Prevere’s friend in the village, 
whither I was to have gone on the preceding evening ; 
and the next day, his friend in the city. 

The few arrangements for my housekeeping were 
soon completed, being lightened for me by the care of 
the excellent family to which I was recommended. I 
immediately commenced with zeal the studies preparato- 
ry to my future profession. I also received the effects 
which I had left behind at the parsonage, carefully packed 
in a travelling trunk. ‘To my surprise,I found in it a sil- 
ver watch, with a letter from the father of Louise, to my 
still greater astonishment. Here it is :-— 

* Charles—Under Herr Prevere’s last sermon I suffered 
great uneasiness. He spoke therein about you. I[after- 
wards found him under the acacia and offered him my 
hand, wishing to confer with him. I could hardly do it, 
for my heart was heavily laden. But Herr Prevere ‘said, 
‘ Speak, speak, my good old friend ; [have been hard up- 
on you in my sermon, is it not so?’ I then said, * That is 
not the matter ; but my conscience was heavy the eve- 
ning Charles went away. I could not endure the grief of 
my poor child, and then came your sermon. I can hold 
out no longer. In short, Louise may have him, as soon 
as he can support her.” Hereupon we embraced. I again 
felt light and happy. I thanked God, that He had en- 
lightened my mind before it was too late. Herr Prevere 
then had much more to say to me, and you must at all 
events continue to remain in the city, to study your pro- 
fession. Herr Prevere himself and Louise will write to you. 
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In confirmation of the above, I will now, Charles, call 
thee again thou, as I do Louise ; and | make thee a pre- 
sent of my silver watch, which is as good now as when | 
received it from my father, now with God. John Renard 
has cleaned it, and he writes that you must not lay it 
down at night, but hang it up. 

Take care of thyself, Charles, be diligent in well-doing, 
and prudent.’ ” L. 0. 






























AN ASPIRATION. 





Uncriovupep light for the spirit’s sight! 
*Tis this I crave in its wondrous might ; 
*Tis this I crave as the greatest gift 
Vouchsaf’d to man—a power to lift 

His soul from the weight of the earthly clod 
To unbounded vision—for Light is God ! 


Unclouded light for the spirit’s sight! 

To raise our souls from the depth of night ; 
That the inward eye may sharply see 

Time but the germ of eternity ; 

The wondrous germ which we hold in trust, 
The boundless beauty, or hopeless rust. 











Unclouded light for the spirit’s sight! 

To mark the bound of the wrong and right ; 
To make clear to our unblenching view 
The pure, the beautiful, the true ; 

Not alone the chrysalid form of earth, 

But the rustling wings of the angel birth. 











Unclouded light for the spirit’s sight! 
That onward forever in upward flight, 
Beauty and truth its unending dow’r, i 
The soul may press in its deathless pow’r ; 
Upward and onward in wondrous might, 

Its destiny filling in God’s own sight. 
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CHILDREN’S TALK. 


Wno does not delight to listen to the prattle of chil- 
dren? ‘To the parent, of course, the earliest, feeblest 
lispings are full of interest; and what to indifferent 
hearers seem trifles unworthy of notice, is music to the 
father’s or mother’s ear, and in their estimation fit to be 
treasured up and repeated as proof of the precocity of 
the little innocents. 

But such partialities aside, there is often much in the 
talk—it cannot perhaps be called conversation—of chil- 
dren, even when quite young, which, while it indicates 
the simplicity and unsophisticated character of their 
thoughts, gives evidence of something within them that 
strives to look into deep things, and busies itself about 
matters beyond the reach of human vision. It is said 
that ‘* Heaven is all about us in our infancy; and 
there is indeed something in the purity of early childhood 
which may well fit it to catch glimpses of spiritual exist- 
ence, though they may be but glimpses as transient as 
the cloud that hurries across the face of the sun, leaving 
as little trace behind them. 

Those who have been much with children will have 
often remarked, that conversations held in their presence, 
to which, being deeply engaged with their toys, they 
seemed to pay no attention, have yet been heard, re- 
membered, thought of; and afier a time, some remark, 
a part of such conversations will be reproduced by them, 
probably under some new phase which it has assumed, 
in some strange aspect in which it has been placed, in 
passing through their minds. 

Whoever will listen to them and lead them on, when 


among those in whose presence they feel no restraint, 
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will often not only be amused by the grotesque images 
that seem to play before them, and which they try to 
embody in words, but will sometimes be struck with the 
beauty of thought, the poetic fancy, the spiritual truth, to 
which they will so unconsciously give expression. Ques- 
tion will follow question, sometimes, frequently, relating 
to the most difficult subjects, and which it would puzzle 
the wisest heads to answer. Children who have had any 
religious instruction at all, are often, | think, at a very 
early age deeply impressed in relation to God, angels, 
heaven and kindred subjects, and will put questions which 
indicate that they are so, and which, while they excite a 
smile, will sometimes almost startle you by the boldness. 

When the intercourse of society, the cares and vexa- 
tions of business, the perverseness of men whom we are 
compelled to encounter in the highways of life, have 
raised a storm within and almost made one weary and 
disgusted with the world, there is nothing which will so 
soothe the agitation and shed a spirit of calmness and 
peace over the mind as the light and joyous face of happy 
infancy, or the busy prattlings of early childhood. 

But my purpose was not so much to write a dissertation 
upon children, as to put together a few specimens of their 
way of talking which have fallen under my notice; and 
which, if they afford no illustration of anything I have 
now said, might, I thought, yield a moment’s amusement 
to some young readers. ‘The tone and manner in which 
these things are said, the many little circumstances of the 
moment which cannot well be represented on paper, 
often, perhaps almost always, give them much of their 
point and spirit, and the whole is in danger of evaporat- 
ing in the attempt to communicate it through the written 
or printed page. 
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I have said that children who have any religious in- 
struction often busy their thoughts about God, angels, 
heaven. Probably almost every parent would be able to 
give confirmation of this from his own experience. 
Agnes was a little gir] about five years of age, who had 
been taught something with regard to these subjects, and 
who, although not remarkable for sobriety and thought- 
fulness, yet often turned to them, and bad many inquiries 
to make about them. The question of God’s self-emst- 
ence, which has not unfrequently puzzled older heads, 
and in which the skeptic may involve himself in inextri- 
cable labyrinths, seemed occasionally to occupy her 
young thoughts, and one day she inquired, ** Did God 
make himself? Was he ever a man?” At another 
time she said rather by way of inquiry, ** Mother, you 
were in heaven once?” ‘* No,” said her mother. 
‘* Why yes you was, mother, when God made you, you 
was in heaven; and when I go there I shall want to have 
hold of your hand. Put, mother, what did they do when 
the women were all babies? Who took care of them 
then ?” 

Seeing a funeral pass she inquired, ‘* Who will take 
care of the funeral when the funeral man”—as she called 
the sexton—‘ is dead?” Being told that some one 
would be found to take his place, she asked, ** But who 
will when the other is dead?” * Oh, there will always 
be some one.” ‘ Mother, will God let any one stay on 
the earth forever ?” 

The story of Peter’s release from prison by the angel 
had been read in her hearing. Several months after- 
wards, and at a time when nothing in the conversation 
led to it, she inquired, “ Do angels come down from 
heaven to let any person out of prison ?” 
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The logic of children is often quite original, and not a 


little amusing. When Agnes was about seven years of 


age, she had been in some way disobedient : her mother 
was talking to her about it, and said she did not know 
but that she ought to punish her for it. ‘* Why, mother,” 
said she, ** you ought to return good for evil, you know.” 
On another occasion one of her little brothers had com- 
mitted some trifling offence, came and told of it, and 
asked if his father would forgive him. Agnes was pres- 
ent, and immediately interposed for the little offender, 
saying, “ Yes, father, you must forgive him, for you 
know it says in the Bible, you must forgive your brother 
seventy-seven times,” 

The stars are objects of curiosity and speculation to children, 
and suggest numerous inquiries. A brother and sister, the 
former about four years of age, were looking at a star which 
was quite bright in the sky. The sister was curious to know 
what it was, and inquired if it was “a planet, the morning star.” 
“ Perhaps,” said the little brother, “it is God looking out.” 
Not long efter, this little boy inquired of one who was talking 
to him about God, as they sat at a window into which the moon 
was shining, “Is the moon God’s eye ?”? Anotber little boy of 
about the same age, who had been permitted to look out upon 
the heavens glittering with stars, asked if “God scoured the 
stars to make them so bright.” 

Children will sometimes give a turn to a subject that will 
quite take you bysurprise. A little boy, who was not yet able, 
as the phrase is, “to speak plain,” one day in imitation of some 
older boys was heard toutter an oath. His mother called him, 
and undertook to talk to him very seriously about it. She told 
him how wicked it was to use such language—that God heard 
him. At first, he could not think that.God did hear him; but 
when his mother very seriously assured him that God always 
saw him, heard all that he said and knew his thoughts—* Oh, 
Well, mother,” said he, “ Dod knew I was only jotin’.” ?. 








